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performance Measure for Measure was honoured by the
presence of their Majesties. If the play of Shakespeare
contained much that was complimentary to the public and
private virtues of the present sovereign, the other theatre,
the previous night, offered the annual incense of Rowe's
Tamerlane to the memory of William the Third.

However Rowe might misconceive, certainly misre-
present,, the character of Tamerlane, Bajazet was a most
outrageous caricature of Louis the xiv. Of whom it
may be bare justice to assert, that he reigned in the exact
spirit of his people, and his reign is not more properly his
than theirs. It is a. concentration of the egotism, the
ambition, the taste, the refinement, the gallantry, the
luxury of the French nation.

I presume tyrant Aickin did not suffer much from this
temporary invasion of his brutal rights by Stephen Kemble,
who was not likely to tyrannise long in Bajazet. Henderson
spoke Tamerlane beautifully, Wroughton was extremely
affecting in Moneses, the ladies were highly respectable,
and had Bajazet appeared in his iron cage during the
evening the show had been perfect. After this piece was
performed a first time, as we now have it, O'Keefe's
delightful entertainment of The Poor Soldier^ which, while
we are permitted the enjoyment of either the national
humour or its music, cannot fail to amuse the people of
the United Kingdom.

However agreeable to me the brilliant success of Mrs.
Siddons and Mr. Kemble, there was one other great artist,
who was making such a display of masterly talent at this
time, that it would be the height of injustice not to take a
more than cursory notice of his efforts. I allude to Mr.
Henderson, in whom resided nearly all the critical fame of
Covent Garden Theatre. The high-erected deportment,
the expressive action, the solemn cadence, the stately pauses
of that great original tragedian, Kemble, with the magic of
countenance and form to bear up his style, have by degrees
won us from the school of ease and freedom and variety
and warmth, and all the mingling proprieties of humour
and pathos, as Shakespeare founded it, and as it was taught
by the professor whom I have just named. The styles